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and the farmers have been stimulated and taught to help themselves ; 
with the result that a veritable revolution has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the small farmers, while great benefits have accrued to the large 
farmers also. The old saying, Eintracht macht stark, which is the 
motto of the Union, has been verified outside of the political field. 

Jesse E. Pope. 
Washington, D. C. 

Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Sozialismus. By OTTO WAR- 
schauer. Berlin, Franz Vahlen, 1909. — xvi, 403 pp. 

This book is based on a series of lectures, originally delivered at the 
University of Leipzig, relating to the development of socialistic theo- 
ries in France. The author states that his aim has been to place before 
the reader an impartial view of the earlier forces of French socialism 
and of its effects. This aim is a difficult one, but the author has come 
nearer than many others to realizing his purpose. 

In his preface Professor Warschauer seeks briefly to point out the 
philosophical bases of the socialist movement in the nineteenth century. 
He passes by the early Utopians and suggests that Adam Smith's inter- 
national influence has been largely superseded by the influence of 
socialist doctrines and tendencies, which now very generally affect 
western civilization in particular. The rest of the book is devoted to a 
special study of Saint Simon, Fourier and Louis Blanc and their French 
followers. It is not a complete exposition, but is, as the title indicates, 
simply a contribution to the history of socialist thought, covering the 
period between the French Revolution and the beginning of the present 
republic. 

Besides a full and rather critical review of the activities of the lead- 
ing characters, the author gives the reader considerable information 
concerning the more important followers of Saint Simon and Fourier. 
In criticizing the curious proposal of Saint Simon for a tri-cameral system , 
he says that the idea is impracticable , for it was proposed that only 
merchants, manufacturers and scholars should compose the chambers. 

Merchants and manufacturers [he comments] may have a critical insight 
into industrial conditions, but public interests cannot be entrusted to them 
alone, since they — as the proceedings of so many national legislative bodies 
show — are seldom free from self-seeking and generally have an open eye 
for their own special interests [page 41]. 

Possibly the author had in mind, among other assemblies, the peculiarly 
constituted Congress of the United States, dominated as it is by " mer- 
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chants and manufacturers." As far as the desirability of making 
scholars a part of this system is concerned, he objects on the ground 
that their cultural influence will take a more desirable and useful form 
if, as a rule, they stick to their lasts. They can do great things in their 
own way, though they may have no talent for politics and administra- 
tion. On the other hand he contends that Saint Simons 's view that 
lawyers tend to seize political power and disregard the interests of labor 
is not well founded. "Jurists have been and are often now the real 
representatives of labor interests, for which merchants and manufac- 
turers seldom have time or inclination to care " (page 44). It is ob- 
vious that the author's criticism here must be taken cum grano salts. 
Lawyers as a class — allowing, of course, for exceptions — have found 
themselves in the course of our economic evolution naturally working 
with capitalists and capitalistic interests; in other words, seeking posi- 
tions where material rewards are greatest. 

Professor Warschauer concludes that "Saint Simon made himself the 
defender of the property less, and, though not intentionally, nevertheless 
intellectually, he originated the socialist movement of the nineteenth 
century" (page 46). Following this we have a summary of the inter- 
esting political and literary careers of Saint- Amand Bazard and Bar- 
thelemy- Prosper Enfantin. 

After a full discussion of Fourier's theories and plans, the author 
declares : 

Fourier was a master of criticism . . . but the Phalanx, with which he 
proposed to save the world, is simply an air-castle erected on the clouds 
of romanticism [page 150]. . . . He wished to destroy the little gods of 
science and the ideal world of the "philosophers," and to be the apostle 
of the social metamorphosis ; but ... he had not the compass which 
might guide him to a new world [page 157]. 

The career of Fourier's follower Prosper-Victor Considerant is cov- 
ered in some detail, and the author calls attention to the spread of 
Fourier's ideas in America, influencing as they did such men as Albert 
Brisbane, W. E. Channing and others of prominence (page 177), and 
to Considfrant's ill-fated attempt to found a colony in Texas. Jean- 
Baptiste Andre Godin's attempts to establish a familistere at Guise are 
recorded. Finally, the author refers to the very considerable effect 
Fourier has had on the development of socialism. 

Long before Karl Marx he pointed to the maladjustments incident to the 
reign of industrial, capitalist magnates. ... To Fourier, Robert Owen 
and Louis Blanc owed their ideas concerning industrial association and co- 
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operation [page 229] .... He performed an undeniable service to bour- 
geois society when he urged a pacific union of capital and labor for the 
interests of both. All later socialists have endeavored, more or less, to 
further the interests of labor by advocating a rejection of the capitalistic 

methods of production. 

Louis Blanc's life and writings are treated at greater length than those 
of Saint Simon or Fourier. After reviewing Blanc's early activity, his 
exile in England and his final return to France, the author remarks : 

Convinced that every political and religious movement has had in its be- 
ginnings more opponents than friends, and that many ideas that have had 
a mighty influence on the evolution of mankind have at first been regarded 
as vain and foolish, he never doubted the irresistible power of socialism 
and its ultimate success. He compared it with Protestantism, and believed 
that, as this was a great cultural force in reform in the sixteenth century, 
so socialism was destined to be the great force to elevate the moral stand- 
ards of men in our day. . . . Louis Blanc was no communist. Of the ex- 
istence of natural inequalities among men he had no doubt, and he did not 
desire to do away with the right of property. He contended that the state 
should take the lead in industrial reforms and make it possible for every 
one to use the tools needed in modern production [pages 361, 362]. 

In criticizing Fourier's plans for the "organization of labor" the 
author takes an extreme position in his defense of competition and in 
his judgment of its effects during the last century. He says : 

Free competition has been the cause of all industrial advance in the nine- 
teenth century; it stands in closest relations with the political development 
of every nation; it is closely connected with personal freedom; and history 
teaches that the most powerful and industrious peoples have been those 
among which industrial freedom has been least limited. 

Given the well- recognized relation of theory to social environment, it 
is not improbable that the author's views are a reflection of Germany's 
present success in international competition. Professor Warschauer 
seems to forget, however, that the growth of combinations and mon- 
opoly has made the present forms of capitalistic competition very dif- 
ferent from the earlier forms. One may agree with the author's con- 
tention that entirely " to uproot individualism means an endless 
struggle against the essence of human personality"; but it may be 
suggested that the " individualism" of the present day signifies, to a 
large extent, the subjection of the individual interests of the many to 
those of the few. We may admit the one-sidedness of Blanc without 
accepting the author's point of view. 
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Toward the end of his book Professor Warschauer calls attention to 
the bitter antagonism between the ideals of Blanc and Proudhon. 
" While Blanc demanded the intervention of the state in behalf of the 
property less, Proudhon contended that the state should in no way 
interfere with industrialism, and while the latter stood for unrestricted 
competition the former demanded its suppression" (page 395). 
Proudhon 's views are related to the Jeffersonian attitude in our early 
politics as well as to the anarchistic tendencies of the present ; while 
Blanc was an opponent of laisser faire , a forerunner, in a sense, of 
those who today advocate interference with and regulation of industrial 
affairs. It is strange, as the author remarks, that Blanc remained to 
the end of his life ignorant of related views developed in Germany by 
Marx, Lassalle and others ; at all events, he paid no attention to them. 

In spite of his own pronounced individualist views, Professor 
Warschauer has presented in a clear manner the characters and char- 
acteristics of the early development of socialism in France. His book 
will be of service to many students as well as to the general reader. 
It is written in a clear and unpedantic style, and the foot-notes are 
useful, not calculated solely to impress the reader with the author's 
erudition. 

Charles E. Stangeland. 

Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 

Memories of my Life. By FRANCIS GALTON. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1909. — viii, 339 pp. 

In his Memories Mr. Galton has given us an intimate survey of a 
long life of unusual fullness and variety of experience. Medicine, 
geography, exploration , electricity , meteorology , composite photography, 
finger-print identification, statistics, psychology, measurement of human 
faculty, anthropology, anthropometry, mental and physical heredity, 
eugenics — all these subjects have claimed his attention. In many of 
them he was a pioneer : it may justly be said that he laid the foundations 
of the scientific study of heredity and, as an outgrowth of that, of 
eugenics. This latter term is indeed one of his own coining. 

On the paternal side Mr. Galton is descended from a line of Quaker 
business men with a strong leaning toward scientific avocations. On 
the maternal side he is, like Charles Darwin, a grandson of Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin. After a somewhat desultory education, which included several 
years' study of medicine, and a course leading to a "poll degree " in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Galton was, by the death of his father 
in 1844, left at the age of twenty- two economically independent. He 



